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chief objection here is that Professor Angell seems inclined to accept 
them all, and that he asks us to regard as a mere metaphor the very- 
theory which he employs as his most fundamental and constant prin- 
ciple of explanation. 

Frank Thilly. 
Princeton University. 

Beitrage zur religiosen Psychologie : Psychobiologie und Gefi'ihl. 
By G. Vorbrodt. Leipzig, Deichert, 1904. — pp. vi, 173. 

This is the third in a series of essays, several more of which are 
promised, aiming at the reconstruction of theology upon a psychologi- 
cal basis. The two earlier essays are Psychologie in Theologie und 
Kirche ? (Dessau-Leipzig, 1893), and Psychologie des Glaubens (Got- 
tingen, 1895). In religion, says Vorbrodt, " Gott treibt praktische 
Psychologie." That is, in all dealings with religion we have to 
do with a content primarily psychological. In the care of souls psy- 
chology should have a place parallel to that which it holds in pedagogy. 
Similarly, the first duty of dogmatic theology is to recognize certain 
psychological facts. Not the method, indeed, but the content of 
dogmatics is properly psychological. Metaphysics and history occupy 
a secondary place. Metaphysics we must have, but it should be 
founded directly upon psychology, and not indirectly through episte- 
mology. As against the historical movement represented by Har- 
nack, the author holds that the essence of Christianity cannot be de- 
termined by its history. " Das Christentum is zuerst eine individuell- 
psychologisch-naturwissenschaftlich-biologische Grosse, erst in zweiter 
Linie etwas Geschichtliches." "The nerve of history is and always 
will be psychology." 

Vorbrodt has no thought, however, of collecting data for a psy- 
chology of religion, but only of establishing certain points of view. 
His ultimate aim is not to describe facts, but to solve the fundamental 
problems of theistic and Christian belief. His method consists in the 
critical analysis of such concepts as faith, value-judgment, life, feel- 
ing, and so on, always with the emphasis upon the psychological 
aspect. The execution of this design includes almost endless Ausein- 
andersetzungen with reference to other writers, and the result is a 
hitchy movement of thought that repels the reader and obscures the 
strength of the author's constructive thought. 

The present volume discusses two closely related topics which the 
author designates as ' ' Psychologie in der Theologie ' ' and ' ' Psychologie 
des religiosen Gefiihls ' ' respectively. I shall not undertake to trace 
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the thought of these papers in its exact order, which would be diffi- 
cult because of the irregular movement already described, or to re- 
produce the various schemata into which the author divides his treat- 
ment. I shall seek only to bring out some of the chief points at 
which the essay touches upon current problems of the psychology of 
religion. 

The basal idea of the whole is that eternal life must be included 
within the data of our conscious existence. This eternal life is 
primarily qualitative ; it is not extension in time, but elevation above 
time, and tendency toward the infinite. Here is the center of Chris- 
tianity ; here is the experience through which alone Christian history 
acquires vital meaning for us. The problem of religion, then, is the 
problem of what life really is. No mere analogy between spiritual and 
physical life is here intended, but rather such an extension of the 
range of biology as will include the higher as well as the lower phe- 
nomena of life. Religious life is not to be separated from other life, 
or soul from body, or man from other orders of living things. In 
plant life, animal life, and human life, the author sees a single process 
which culminates in the realization of eternal life abiding in us. This 
is certainly the central idea in Vorbrodt's notion of ' psycho-biology,' 
though he does not see how to include the spiritual life and power of 
Jesus within the general life-series. In general the eternal life, which 
is identified with the supernatural, is thought of as interpenetrating 
our whole psychic life somewhat in the manner of endosmosis. 

Vorbrodt's conception of mental life is, in general, functional. 
Psychical functions as a whole are regarded as a regulating apparatus 
for our adjustment to the conditions of life. The spiritual life is a 
special regulating apparatus, not so much for man's assertion of him- 
self against nature, as for the progressive forming of the soul itself. 
Prayer, for example, puts the soul into possession of itself and 
heightens its powers. But this point of view does not reduce every- 
thing to the level of the lowest mentality. There are qualitative 
differences ; we experience different directions of desire, and this ex- 
perience is simply an ultimate fact that has to be recognized. But, 
once recognized, it casts a new light upon the whole notion of life. 
It necessitates a Geistesbiologie, of which dogmatics is properly a part. 

From this point of view, the author examines the specific nature and 
function of the religious feeling. This feeling is not to be defined by 
some content or other (as, feeling of dependence, or feeling of the 
infinite), but by the function of adjustment that it performs. Feeling 
in general constitutes one feature in our response to environment. Its 
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special characteristics are immediacy and a certain indeterminateness. 
It stands, that is, for a general rather than a special orientation. As 
to quality and extent, it is more than pleasure-pain (there is also 
" Lust zu etwas " ) , and there are characteristic feelings included in 
intellection and in volition, so that feeling is coextensive with con- 
sciousness. 

The approach to religious feeling is made through a study of aesthetic 
feeling. Here the interest centers about the question whether the 
aesthetic experience, like other experience, contains an intuition of 
objective reality, or whether it has only subjective value. Admit- 
ting that the weight of current opinion is against him, Vorbrodt 
nevertheless maintains that, as feeling in general reports (so to speak) 
imponderables of the outer world that are not otherwise perceptible, 
so the specific ' Einfiihlung ' in which we aesthetically feel ourselves 
related to the beautiful object is not essentially illusory, but essentially 
valid. "As in concepts, which, though they are formally subjective, 
nevertheless content-wise certainly represent some sort of reality, so in 
feelings we possess a compensation (vague, of course, yet necessary) 
for gaps in our scanty perception. In the economy of the soul, feel- 
ings, as well as concepts, have a representative, abbreviating, comple- 
mental significance." 

Here, then, is a factor that may be called intuition. It is not per- 
ception (Wahrnehmung) , which implies more of internal definition, 
but intuition (Anschauung) , which points to the real presence of an 
object. This factor is, indeed, inserted into our experience rather 
than merely received therefrom; it is an "ego-fugal" rather than 
"ego -petal" function; yet this does not deprive it of objective 
validity. For, in a precisely parallel way, a conceptual contribution 
is made to perception. In fact, the judgment of perception itself is 
not separable from an immediate "perception-feeling" which, as a 
sort of unconscious judgment, hovers over experience in its entirety. 

The religious feeling, like the aesthetic, points to a metaphysical 
something. Specifically, it intuits God by the process of Einfiihlung. 
This is no mere inference or ' knowledge about,' no mere personifica- 
tion, no process of mere suggestion ; it is the realization of God as 
actually present. 

Obviously, then, religion is not mere feeling. Feeling is not more 
prominent in religion than in other spheres of mental activity. Re- 
ligion is rather a matter of the heart {GemiitK), "and the heart is the 
kernel of the soul, while (properly understood) the understanding is 
the shell. " In a word, then, the central fact of religious psychology, 
according to Vorbrodt, is objectively valid intuition. 
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Undoubtedly this reminds one of the self-evident intuitions of the 
Scottish philosophy, yet the two views are far from being identical. 
For Vorbrodt's intuition-theory rests back upon the general notion of 
life as adjustment ; of mental processes as regulating devices useful in 
this adjustment ; of feeling as one of these regulating devices, and so 
of religious feeling as a part of the general function of adjustment to 
the conditions of life. Now this makes feeling /<??- se a partial revela- 
tion of the conditions of life. And so we may say that religion has 
objective validity. 

This general tendency of thought is to be found in much writing 
about religion in our day. Mental life, it is said, is not limited to our 
clear ideas ; it extends down into a subconscious stratum which reaches 
out indefinitely and touches a deeper and wider reality than that of 
our focal perception. In one form or another this thought will be 
found (to mention only a few cases) in James {Varieties of Religious 
Experience), Starbuck ("The Feelings and their Place in Religion," 
Am. J. Rel. Psy. and Ed., I, 2, 168), and Rufus M. Jones (Social 
Law in the Spiritual World, Philadelphia, 1904). Vorbrodt dis- 
tinguishes the narrower from the wider mental life by comparing 
' Erfahren' with 'Erleben.' The former points to the action of 
the environment upon us as expressed in a specific mental content ; 
the latter refers rather to the reaction of the ' ' innermost kernel ' ' of 
the soul to environment. It is more general, and it includes what 
other writers, though not Vorbrodt, call the subconscious. 

That there is some truth in this view follows at once from adopting 
the functional view of consciousness and then noting the universality 
of religion. Certainly religion is a part of man's adjustment to the 
conditions of life, and therefore it stands for something in the environ- 
ment. But difficulty arises whenever we ask for a specific statement 
of what this something is. The clue followed by Vorbrodt is appa- 
rently two-fold. First, he notes the genetic-biological function of feel- 
ing. But this hardly leads to the kind of object that religion worships, 
for it leaves us in the midst of the merely physiological facts that 
form the correlate of organic sensations. Second, he makes a new 
essay to find the religious object in his analysis of a specific experience 
called Einfilhlung. These two sides of Vorbrodt's thought seem to 
me to stand for a fundamental difficulty inherent in the topic. If we 
ask whether there is some specific experience in which we obtain valid 
certainty of God, we come upon all those processes of suggestion and 
fallacious inference which lead Menzies to remark that religion arose 
out of illusion. Vorbrodt refuses to see the influence of suggestion in 
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normal religious states, but I venture to believe that a study of the 
facts by ordinary empirical methods will show that every specific indi- 
vidual experience of God by Einfiihlung essentially involves factors of 
suggestion and inference. On the other hand, if we turn from specific 
religious experiences to the nature of feeling as a whole, the objective 
content, while it acquires breadth, loses definiteness. What is defi- 
nitely determinable is a mass of organic conditions. The rest is the 
dark in which all cats are gray. How the philosophy of religion can 
get out of this apparent impasse this is hardly the place to say, but 
some help might conceivably be found in an endeavor to coordinate 
the rational analysis of the idealists with the functional analysis of the 
psychologists. 

George A. Coe. 
Northwestern University. 

A Treatise on Cosmology. Vol. I., Introduction. By Herbert 
Nichols. Cambridge, Mass., 1904. — pp. 455. 

A hasty review of physics in its development culminates in an image 
borrowed from Helmholtz, Maxwell, Thompson of a " universal fluid 
interspersed with whorling rings." Here the critic is moved to ask 
whether the traditional adjectives ' perfect, ' ' homogeneous, ' ' friction- 
less, ' ' incompressible, ' can retain their meaning in such a uniform 
world, whether the qualifications of our fluid be not " best expressed by 
their omission," and finally whether with all its adjectives the meaning 
of the substantive does not vanish also (§ 22). " The universal plenum 
then does not require to be described as a ' fluid.' Absolutely its sole 
traits are its geometric properties and the lawfulness observed in its 
geometric changes " (§ 23) . This outcome " is such as to compel every 
well balanced mind now to consider whether this same space and motion 
may not now be reduced to some conception more reconcilable with 
what has been learned of the problem on its mental side" (§ 33). 
This is an invitation to a review of philosophy in its development. 

In this review emphasis is laid on the contribution of the monadolo- 
gists, and then, of the more psychological philosophers. A character- 
istic step is from Leibniz to Lotze : " It was Leibnitz's shortcoming that 
he could neither wholly free his mind of the old spatial characteristics 
that are commonly assigned to the outer world, nor conjure up others, 
in accord with the [Berkeleyan] discovery that our spatial pictures are 
in us . . . " (§ 70). The intervening contributions (above all, of 
Herbart) to the psychology of space made it easy for Lotze to accept 
the dictum that "spatial extension is wholly an affair of the indi- 



